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On the Accumulation of Capital hy the Different Classes of Society. 
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[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, August, 1850.] 

Among the advantages attendant upon the collection and registration 
of statistical records, perhaps the most important is found in the assist- 
ance which they afford for the confirmation or correction of opinions, 
upon matters that from time to time agitate the public mind, and thus 
are apt to influence the progress of legislation and to affect the condi- 
tion of society. 

Among such opinions, there is one which is confidently held by a 
great number of persons — it might perhaps be said by a majority of 
those whose word can have any authority upon such a subject — namely, 
that there is and has for some time been a constant tendency under the 
social institutions which generally prevail in this and in the other more 
advanced countries of Europe, for wealth to be accumulated in a fewer 
number of hands, or, to use a common mode of expression, that the 
rich are continually becoming richer, and the poor poorer, and that 
this is especially the case in England. It must be needless to 
add that such a behef, if generally held, is calculated to create among 
the people a wide-spread discontent with the order of things under 
which that result is experienced ; and that every benevolent mind 
which may have arrived at such a conclusion, must be anxious to find 
a remedy for it. The bare idea t)f such a condition of society could 
not be other than distressing, and if there were any true grounds for 
believing in its existence, we could not too early, nor too strenuously, set 
ourselves to reform our institutions, and to bring them more into agree- 
ment with the better feelings of our nature. This subject having 
recently been forced upon my consideration in a manner which indi- 
cated the existence of a conviction to the effect already stated, on the 
part of several men whose opinions are deserving of the highest respect, 
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I have been led to quit in regard to it the region of mere opinion, and 
to enter upon the examination of facts with a view to the confirmation 
of such fears, or to their rejection, if happily I should find myself jus- 
tified in adopting the latter result. 

The sources of information bearing upon this interesting social 
question which are open to us are not many. To avoid, as far as 
possible, all question concerning their accuracy, I shall confine myself 
in this examination to documents stamped with ofiicial authority. 

The statement which I shall first bring forward will serve only to 
show that there has been, and continues to be, a power of saving on 
the part of the working classes in this country. It does not pretend 
to afibrd any comparison between the accumulations of different 



The number of depositors and the amount of deposits in savings' 
banks in the different divisions of the United Kingdom, on the 20th 
November, 1830, were — 

England 367,812 depositors jgl2,287,606 deposits. 

Wales 10,204 „ 314,903 „ 

Ireland 34,201 „ 905,056 „ 



Total 412,217 „ ;eia,507,565 

On the 20th November, 1848, the number and amount of depo- 
sitors and deposits were — 

England 899,606 depositors je24,985,730 deposits. 

Wales 21,195 „ 692,495 

Ireland 50,024 „ 1,355,801 



Total 970,825 „ £27,034,026 

Scotland 86,056 „ 1,080,110 



1,056,881 , £28,114,136 

showing an increase during 1 8 years in England, Wales, and Ireland, 
of 558,608 depositors, and 13,526,461^. deposits. 

A closer examination of the accounts of savings' banks will show 
that the deposits in England, Wales, and Ireland, proportioned to the 
population, amounted — 

In 1831, to 12«. Sd. per head. I In 1841, to 19a. lOd. per head. 

1836, to 16«. id. „ I 1848, to 20«. lid. „ 

In Scotland the deposits were — 

In 1836 7d. per head. 

1841 4*. ed. „ 

1848 7s. &d. „ 

The largest amount of these savings occurred in 1846, when they 
reached — 

In England £26,759,817 

Wales 674,657 

Scotland 1,383,866 

Ireland 2,924,910 



£31,743,250 
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being equal to 24«. per head on the population of England, Wales, and 
Ireland, and 10«. \d. per head in that of Scotland. The diminution in 
1847 and 1848 is clearly the result of the high prices of provisions, 
and consequent falling-off in wages, caused by the potato rot and its 
attendant circumstances; and these are too recent, and too strongly 
impressed on the memories of all who hear me, to render it necessary 
to oifer any further explanation concerning them. 

The comparative smallness of the deposits in Scotland arises from 
two causes. First, the system of allowing interest upon very small 
sums deposited in private and joint-stock banks ; and, secondly, the 
more recent connection of savings' banks with the government in that 
division of the kingdom. There is no reason for supposing that the 
labouring classes of Scotland are less saving than those of England or 
Ireland; and presuming that the disposition to save is naturally as 
great in each part of the kingdom, the workmen of Scotland have, 
until very recently, had a much stronger incentive than their English 
fellow subjects to set aside a part of their earnings, because of the 
absence of any legal provision for the wants of their old age, and against 
the occurrence of sickness or accident. 

The next test to which I would direct attention varies essentially 
from that afforded by the progress of savings' banks ; inasmuch as it 
excludes all evidence of present saving or accumulation, while it offers 
a strictly comparative view of such saving as between different classes 
of the community. 

The accounts furnished to parliament of the number of persons 
entitled to dividends upon portions of the public debt, divide the fund- 
holders into ten classes, according to thf) amount to which they are so 
entitled. The following figures exhibit the numbers in each class as 
they stood on the 5th April and 5th July of the years 1831 and 1848 
respectively. 







£5 


1831. 


1848. 




April. 


July. 


Total. 


April. 


July. 


Total. 


Not exceeding 


29,414 


58,756 


88,170 


53,985 


42,430 


96,415 


>» »i 


10 


14,962 


29,828 


44,790 


25,814 


19,123 


44,937 






50 


33,816 


64,504 


98,320 


54,500 


41,525 


96,025 






100 


8,961 


16,733 


25,694 


13,069 


11,393 


24,462 






200 


5,104 


9,668 


14,772 


6,911 


6,971 


13,882 






300 


1,554 


2,973 


4,527 


1,918 


2,114 


4,032 






500 


964 


1,926 


2,890 


1,189 


1,458 


2,647 






1000 


445 


953 


1,398 


540 


682 


1,222 






2000 


134 


278 


412 


155 


173 


328 


Exceeding 


2000 


66 


106 


172 


97 


80 


177 






95,420 


185,725 


281,145 


158,178 


125,949 


284,127 



It will be seen that there has been a very large addition between 
1831 and 1848 to the number of persons receiving under 51. at each 
payment of dividends, and a small increase upon the number receiving 
between 51. and 10^., while, with the exceptions of the largest holders — 
those whose dividends exceed 2,000/. at each payment, and of whom 

o 2 
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there has been an increase of 5,— every other class has experienced a 
considerable decrease in its numbers. Thus : — 

Persons receiving under £b increase 8,245 or 9 '35 per cent. 
„ £b and under 10 „ 147 0-33 „ 



10 




50 decrease 2,295 


2-33 


50 




100 




1,232 


4-79 


100 




200 




890 


6-02 


200 




300 




495 


10-93 


300 




500 




243 


8-41 


500 




1000 




176 


12-59 


1000 




2000 




84 


20-38 




above 2000 


increase 


5 


2-90 



As respects this last class, those receiving above 2000/. at each payment 
of dividends, it must be borne in mind that it includes Insurance 
offices, which generally have large investments in the public funds, and 
whose accumulations of this kind are almost certain to increase from 
year to year, a fact which makes it somewhat surprising that the num- 
ber has not been augmented in a greater degree than is shown by the 
tables. A diminution of more than 8 per cent, in the numbers receiving 
between 300/. and 500/. ; of 12 J per cent of those receiving between 
500/. and 1000/., and of more than 20 per cent among nolders of 
stock, yielding dividends between 1000/. and 2000/., would seem 
conclusively to show, that at least as respects this mode of disposing of 
accumulations, there is not any reason to believe that the already rich 
are acquiring greater wealth at the expense of the rest of the 
community. 

The branch of this inquiry to which my attention was next directed, 
was that which is elucidated by returns showing the sums assessed to 
the Income-tax in respect of incomes derived from trades and profes- 
sions, in 1812, compared with the like returns in 1848, excluding 
from the former period the incomes below 150/., which under the 
existing law are allowed to pass untaxed. 

The total amount thus assessed, after deducting exemptions, was — 
in 1812, 21,247,621/., while in 1848, the amount was 56,990,223/., 
showing an increase in 36 years, of 35,742,602/., or 168-21 per cent, 
being at the rate of 4-67 per cent yearly, an increase very nearly 
three-fold greater than the increase during the same period of the 
population of that part of the United Kingdom which is subject to the 
Income-tax. 

The object now in view is not that of showing the increased wealth 
of the country at large, but in what degree such increase has been 
experienced among different classes of the people, or occasion might 
be taken to express the satisfaction which every Englishman must feel 
at this unmistakeable evidence of the material well-being and con- 
tinued progress of our coimtry, which feeling is shown by the results 
to which I thus venture upon calling attention, to be unalloyed by 
any well-founded fears, concerning the oft-alleged deteriorated condi- 
tion of the bulk of the people. 

The returns examined give the sums assessed to Income-tax in 
various classes, and for the purposes of the present examination, I 
have distinguished the incomes thus given ; — 
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Between ^£150 and £500 I Between £1000 and £2000 
„ £500 „ £1000 I „ £2000 „ £5000 

and above £5000. 

In the first of these classes, viz., between 150/. and 500/. per 
annum, I find a positive increase in 1848, of 13,724,949/. upon the 
incomes assessed in 1812. In the next class, embracing incomes 
between 500/. and 1000/. per annum, the increase since 1812, has 
been 5,100,540/. On incomes between 1000/. and 2000/., the increase 
has amounted to 4,078,095/. In the next class, including incomes 
between 2000/. and 5000/., there is an increase of 4,059,743/., while 
in the highest class, which includes all incomes above 5000/. per 
annum, the increase is found to be 8,779,275/. Comparing the 
lowest with the highest of these classes, it is shown that the increase 
has been greater in the lowest class by 4,945,674/. or 56-33 per cent. 

The returns relating to the property-tax which was repealed in 1815, 
do not show the number of persons assessed in each class, as is the 
case with the recent returns, and as, under the influence of a childish 
feeling of exultation, the House of Commons was led to follow up the 
vote which repealed the tax in 1815, by another vote which directed 
the destruction of all the documents connected therewith, it is not 
possible now to make any precise comparison between the two periods 
in this respect. 

By means of the information given in the return for 1848, we are 
able to ascertain the average amount of the incomes, during that year, 
of individuals in each of the foregoing classes, and assuming that the 
average in each of the same classes, was the same in 1812 as now, 
we may arrive at a reasonable approximation to the actual number 
then assessed, and to the increase since made to the number in each 
class. 



Incomes. 



Between 



150 and 
500 ,, 



1,000 

2,000 

5,000 

10,000 



£ 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

5,000 

10,000 

50,000 



50,000 and upwards 



Number in 
1812. 



30,732 
5,334 
2,110 
1,180 

409 



39,765 



Number in 
1848. 



91,101 

13,287 

5,234 

2,586 

788 

371 

22 



113,389 



Increase. 



60,369 
7,953 
3,124 
1,406 

"in 



73,624 



The only remaining documents bearing an official character, to 
•which recourse can be had in order to throw light upon this subject, 
are the returns made from the office of the Commissioners for Inland 
Revenue, showing the sums upon which probate duty has been paid 
in respect of personal property left by persons deceased. Considerable 
reliance may be placed on the accuracy of these returns which, at least 
in England, include all cases where the property left is of any value, 
which would make it worth the while of survivors to question the 
propriety of its distribution. The accounts will, at all events, be 
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strictly comparative between one period and another, since any pos- 
sible motives which might lead to the evasion of the probate duty 
will have been equally operative at all times. The growth of the 
capital thus subject to probate duty is truly remarkable. Stated at 
intervals of five years beginning with the present century, it has been 
as follows: — 



1801 ^3,541,931 

1806 7,039,031 

1811 14,767,420 

1816 24,073,456 

1821 33,023,060 



1826 ^31,024,593 

1831 39,532,397 

1836 41,768,806 

1841 41,476,521 

1848 44,348,721 



After making a liberal allowance for evasion of the tax in the 
early years following its first imposition in 1797, and for the col- 
lection of arrears in 1848, the increase during less than half a century, 
of property thus brought under the operation of the probate duty is 
such as must strike us with astonishment. Our present business, 
however, is with the comparative amount of estates in diflierent classes, 
for which purpose a calculation has been made of their value in 1833, 
the earliest year for which the returns enable us to make the same, 
and in 1848. 

The amonnt assessed on estates amounting to various sums up to ^1,500 was — 

In 1833 £4,692,825 

1848 :. 5,423,200 

Increase ^£'730,375, or 15-56 per cent. 

On estates between j£l,500 and i6'5,000 the amounts were — 

In 1833 ^66,821,750 

1848 7,450,000 

Increase £628,250, or 9-21 per cent. 

Between £5,000 and £10,000, the difference has been— 

In 1833 £5,155,500 

1848 6,000,000 

Increase £844,500, or 16-38 per cent. 

From £10,000 to £15,000, the amounts were — 

In 1833 £4,258,000 

1848 4,529,000 

Increase £271,000, or 6-36 per cent. 

The estates between £15,000 and £30,000 were estimated — 

In 1833, at £5,760,500 

1848 6,822,000 

Increase £1,061,500, or 18-42 per cent. 

Above £30,000, the valuations were — 

In 1833 £10,637,500 

1848 10,757,500 

Increase £120,000, or 1-13 per cent. 
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It may reasonably be thought, that the calculation of the value of 
estates in the various classes is liable to disturbance from year to year, 
and especially as respects the higher amounts, the number of persons 
dying in any one year and leaving very large fortunes, being necessa- 
rily limited. It would have called for a laborious calculation, and 
have occupied a longer time than I could well afford, to go through 
the examination of the official returns year by year, from 1833, to the 
present time. That such an examination would not, however, much 
(if at all) disturb the result already shown, maybe safely inferred from 
the fact, that the amount of probate duty received during that period 
upon all wills where the property has amounted to 30,000Z. and 
upwards, has not increased, but on the contrary has rather diminished. 
Dividing the 16 years from 1833 to 1848, into equal periods of 4 
years each, and ascertaining the average duty paid on estates of 
30,000Z. and upwards in each year of such division, it appears, that 
the sum received in the 4 years 

1833 to 1836, averaged £238,306 I 1841 to 1844, averaged £229,162 
183; „ 1840, „ 230,388 | 1845 to 1848, „ 223,962 

while the average receipts from the probate duty generally have been 
steadily and progressively advancing with the increasing wealth of the 
country. 

Having thus examined all the official returns which a;fford means 
for'arriving at the truth upon this really important subject, we observe 
the most perfect agreement in their results ; and it cannot but be satis- 
factory to every one to find, that the fears entertained and expressed 
by many, as to the probable disappearance of the middle classes from 
among us, are unfounded; that it is far from being true that the rich are 
growing richer and the poor are becoming poorer; but that, on the 
contrary, those who occupy a middle station, (perhaps the safest station 
as regards personal respectability, and that which offers the surest 
guarantee for the progress and continued well-being of the country,) 
are progressively increasing in number and in the proportion which 
they bear relatively to the population of the kingdom. 



